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The Bentley School of 


Accounting and Finance 


THE LARGEST PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL IN THE WORLD 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRAINING MEN FOR SPE- 
CIALIZED POSITIONS IN ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


Started in 1917 with 27 students. Enrollment this year 2648 students 


Number of Graduates 


Day Division 
Evening Division 


Tue following statistics were compiled last year from reports received from the 
graduates of our EVENING division, one hundred per cent reporting. Similar 
statistics will be obtained this year from the graduates of our Day division. 


Average Age 


At time of entering the Bentley School 
At time of graduating 
Youngest at time of graduating, 20; oldest 55 


Average Earnings upon Entering and upon Graduating 


At time of entering the Bentley School... . $1,208 
At time of graduating 1,865 
54 per cent increase while in attendance 


Average Earnings in 1929 


Per cent of increase 


fis Years after 
since entering 


graduating Amount 
1920 $6,307 
1921 8 5,632 
1922 4,148 
1923 3,398 
1924 2,965 
1925 2,732 
1926 2,992 
1927 2,239 
1928 ! 1,987 
1929 1,782 


Excellent living accommodations at our dormitories and fraternity houses at 
reasonable rates. § Completion of courses requires two years in the Day divi- 
sion or four years in the Evening division. Catalog will be sent on request. 


Harry C. Bentcey, C. P. A., President 
THE Bentley SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
921 Boytston Street, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Young People Gather for Shoals Conference 


With record attendance, they pass peace resolutions, hear stirring 
addresses, and compete for athletic honors 


Istes oF SHOALS, N.H., July 5. 


HE first week of the Young People’s 

Religious Union’s 1980 conference here 
has set a high mark numerically for 
others to follow. Yesterday 327 people 
were entertained at Hotel Oceanic, the 
largest number ever accommodated in this 
hostelry, as far as can be remembered 
by the management. An equally high stan- 
dard has been set by the program of the 
week, including the speakers, and the 
social and recreational features. The 
weather has been flawless, without a drop 
of rain in jhe daytime. As the conferences 
succeed each other from year to year, it 
is interesting to note that the young people 
assemble always from approximately 
twenty different States. This week has 
been no exception. At the banquet last 
evening, the roll call was responded to 
by delegates from the six New England 
States, and from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, besides Canada and India. Aside 
from Massachusetts, which naturally al- 
ways produces the greatest numbers, the 
largest delegations were from New York 
and Pennsylvania, which sent fourteen 
and thirteen respectively. A considerable 
proportion of the national officers of the 
Y. P. R. U. have been here, and a largely 
attended netional board meeting has been 
held to-day. 
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While the Shoals conference is not a 
meeting for the transaction of business, 
there has heen special activity in the in- 
terests of peace. Over one hundred and 
fifty delegates subscribed their names to 
a statement pledging them to work for 
peace, and the conference as a whole 
adopted a resolution as follows: 


“Whereas, we a group of young 
people who have dedicated ourselves 
to the highest possibilities and virtues 
of mankind, realize the fundamental 
importance of a continued stand 
against resorting to militarism for the 
settlement of human conflict ; therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, That we persis- 
tently and uncompromisingly ally our- 
selyes to the cause of the outlawry 
of war.” 

Thirty or more delegates attended a 
special conference called together to dis- 


cuss the question, “What can we do to 
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further the cause of peace?” Interesting 
results came from the tabulation of 
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methods used in the yarious groups repre- 
sented. A \olunteer committee drew up a 
statement which individual delegates 
signed. This statement read as follows: 


“Having agreed that war is brutal, 
degrading, wasteful, and unnecessary ; 
that as we have put aside dueling in 
favor of arbitration in personal con- 
flicts, we should do the same in 
national conflicts ; and since the nations 
have declared that they will no longer 
resort to war as a national instru- 
ment to settle disputes among them- 
selves; and since history does not re- 
cord any war which has been basi- 
eally just, rational, or idealistic, nor 
are present prospect indicative of any 
future war being so: 

“Therefore, we Shoalers, as indi- 
viduals, will do our utmost to pro- 
mote the cause of world peace, by 
study, by doing all in our power to 
make the rest of the persons in our 
group and our nation peace-conscious, 
by honoring and upholding the Kel- 
logg-Briund Treaty, by fostering in- 
ternational good will, and by helping 
to create public opinion for disarma- 
ment.” 


A list of places where information upon 
different phases of the subjects of peace, 
disarmament, the World Court, the League 
of Nations, and militarism may be had, 
was given at the conference. 

Young people reported that in their 
groups, debates on these subjects are held. 
In some young people’s societies, other de- 
nominations have taken one side of the 
debate. Some have speakers to discuss 
peace themes. Others have regular study 
courses, taking up various phases of the 
subject. One college group has a circu- 
lating library on peace. These books go 
into the college and among the community 
young people who are interested. This idea 
was considered worthy of development in 
the church and the community in which it 
is located. 

Oratorical contests with peace as the 
subject were favored. Students who are 
studying modern languages are in some 
instances corresponding with similar stu- 
dents studying English in other countries. 
Many groups have sent delegates to peace 
meetings, and all have written letters and 
forwarded resolutions to their Senators 
and Congressmen urging them to act 
favorably on peace measures. One group 
has held street corner meetings, address- 
ing those who gathered about them. The 
peace caravan idea is being worked up. It 


was projected for this year, but could- 


not be financed. It is hoped that it may 
be feasible next year. The plan will be 
to have the members of the caravan speak 
before as many groups as possible—church 
organizations, fraternal meetings, and be- 
fore Kiwanians, Rotarians, and others. 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., gave a peace talk the first Sunday 
evening of the Shoals season on the sub- 
ject, “What Will You Do in the Next 
War?’ Mr. Caldecott named the five 
eauses of war which experts have agreed 
are the most important: economics, 
nationalism, fear, secret diplomacy, and 
preparedness. He then gave special at- 
tention to the first two causes named, 
which are agreed to be the most important. 
Nature is no economist, and therefore re- 
sources have not been distributed evenly. 
Man has enormous desires, increasing his 
standards so that he demands not only 
necessities but luxuries. And so there is 
war. Mr. Caldecott believes that it might 
be possible to internationalize resources. 
In discussing nationalism as a cause of 
ar, he pointed out how national loyalties 
are played upon for economic purposes. 


te 


Sunday morning, Mr. 
interesting sermon on “Youth, Revolt, and 
Religion”. The greatest changes which are 
taking place to-day are net in youth it- 
self, but in the factors operating on youth. 
He compared the environment in which 
the present-day youth is living with that 
of his parents: his larger allowance, his 
automobile rides, to-day’s frankness in sex 
matters, his frankness on all questions. 
In religion, young people have found that 
the Bible is not a textbook on theology 
and conduct, but a_ religio-imaginative 
story of the Jewish people in their 
struggle foi self-fulfillment. They have 
found, too, that they can engage in rec- 
reation on Sunday without moral harm. 
Ideas of right and wrong have changed. 
Values change. Everything is conditioned 
by circumstances. 

“T am convinced”, said Mr. Caldecott, 
“that the only revolt there is among youth 
is against outworn ideas forced upon 
them’. On the whole, he believes, the 
merits of the past have been exaggerated 
and men find to-day more companionship 
in their wives than their fathers enjoyed. 
He believes that youth is traveling in the 
right direction and that its freedom will 
never again be returned to the keeping 
of others. 


Caldecott gave an 
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Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia 
has been here for five morning lectures on 
“What Can I Believe? ’ He answered the 
question with reference to religion, God, 
prayer, the church, and the purpose of life 
and the future of human society, taking 
one of these topics each day. Not only 
by the sanity and thoughtfulness of the 
views he voiced, but by the way he partici- 
pated in the life of the island during the 
week, did he win for himself the warm 
friendship and admiration of the confer- 
ence members. 

Religion, he said, includes the endeavor 
to find one’s place in the universe, to dis- 
cover the order and meaning of life, to 
come to terms with destiny, and to be 
loyal to the worth-while. He believes that 
religion will never pass away as long as 
men are moved by beauty and mystery, 
and by the recognition that there is a 
more excellent way. Religion is not pass- 
ing, but is building new foundations. Dr. 
Griffin believes that if there is a God of 
certain attributes and functions, it is pos- 
sible for man to know something about 
His nature, and possible for God to com- 
municate His presence and meaning to 
man, Changing ideas about God, he thinks, 
reflect man's ability to see more and more 
of the divine, because of his own changing 
and enlarging capacities. He can know 
something of the nature of God, but only 
so much us he is capable of receiving 
and understanding. 

Dr. Griffin believes that the knowledge 
of God wi'l come most quickly and most 
fully through lives which are well Gde- 
veloped, trained, and approaching their 
highest capacities. Because man thinks of 
yod as sustaining and creative force, pur- 
poseful energy, order, conscience, and love, 
it is his task to examine all of the ex- 
periences of life to substantiate or over- 
throw his theory of God. 

Prayer has come into disuse, Dr. Griffin 
said, not because people are irreligious, 
but because they are sincere and will not 
continue a practice which has lost its 
meaning. He pointed out the prayer of 
the publican: “God be merciful to me a 
sinner” as real prayer. Realizing bis own 
inadequacy and incompleteness, the pub- 
lican went to God and contemplated His 
goodness und righteousness. As he medi- 
tated, his one desire was for merey. A 
feeling of exaltation came. He became a 
new and better man. Dr. Griffin urged 
that the practice of prayer be not aban- 
doned. “Give some part of the day to the 
thought of that which is as it ought to be. 
Reverence the highest, contemplate the 
best, and from your own experience you 
will know that prayer is not petition, but 
the channel to the necessary bread of life.” 

The importance of the church was em- 
phasized by Dr. Griffin. Religion is a social 
aspect of man’s nature. He needs quiet 
and isolation, but he also needs the fellow- 
ship of the group. Dr. Griffin referred to 
a study he had made of fifty-one churches 
of various kinds in and about Philadelphia. 
They were all honest, but their most 
serious defect was their dullness—a de- 
fect from which they must be rescued. 
They must be intellectually alive, sound 
and wise. 

Of the purpose of life, Dr. Griffin found 
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no better definition than that man is as- 
sociated in need and in function with 
God, so that he must work for thc same 
ends that God works. Man is born to be 
a creator, to finish things. Life is a crea- 
tive process and man is a potential part- 
ner in the enterprise. Human life has an 
objective in an ordered, industrious, just, 
friendly human society—a society which 
Jesus described as the kingdom of Heaven. 
To attain this is the big objective. 

Percival Chubb, leader of the Ethical 
Society of St. Louis, Mo., has brought a 
rich fund of reminiscences about rare ex- 
periences «nd world-renowned men in a 
series of six talks on ‘Master Currents 
and Masterpieces”. Into a presentation of 
great world trends represented by cer- 
tain books by well-known Britishers, Mr. 
Chubb wove many personal reminiscences, 
together with comments on a wide range 
of books. The volumes which he chose 
for his special subjects were Mill’s ‘Lib- 
erty”, Arnold’s ‘Literature and Dogma”, 
William Morris’s “Arts and Crafts Essays” 
and “New from Nowhere’, Pater’s “Ren- 
aissance’ und “Marius, the Epicurean”, 
and Shaw’s “Man and Superman”. This 
was Mr. Chubb’s first appearance on a 
Shoals program. 

Rev. Eppagunta Subbukrishnaiya of 
Mangalore, India, who is spending several 
weeks at the Shoals, gave an illuminating 
presentation of the subject “Young India 
and Its Aspirations’, in which he credited 
youth with being responsible not only 
for the Brahmo Samaj, of which he is 
now a minister, but for many of the social 
reforms which have taken place in India 
within a century. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
the great Indian leader who started what 
is now the Brahmo Samaj, was but six- 
teen years old when he began to protest 
against the practices of the Hindus. Mr. 
Subbukrishnaiya claims that the Brahmo 
Samaj is not merely similar to Unitarian- 
ism but that it is in reality one hundred 
per cent Unitarianism—an _ assertion 
which brought him a round of hearty 
applause. 

The usual morning conferences on 
Y. P. R. U. work have been led by officers 
and leaders in that organization. Morning 
chapel services and candlelight services at 
night have been conducted by delegates. 
One evening was given to “stunts”, which 
proved to be clever and original. Several 
songs were written for the song contest, 
in which the honors were voted to Miss 
Harriet Knowlton of Cambridge, Mass., 
who wrote both words and music of her 
song. 

The two tennis courts have been busy 
except during lecture hours. In the girls’ 
matches the cup was won by Miss Ellen 
Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass., playing 
against Miss Betty Brigham of Mont- 
pelier, Vt. The boys’ cup went to Dana 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., over George 
Soren of Philadelphia. In the mixed 
doubles, played for medals, the winners 
were Dana Greeley and Miss Elizabeth 
Hall of Braintree, Mass., playing against 
Miss Betty Brigham and Walter Grant of 
Taunton, Mass. The baseball series was 
won by the Twilights, captained by Put- 
nam Kingsbury of Keene, N.H. 
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Much So-Called Atheism To-day— 
Plea for More Spiritual Idea 


To ascribe to the Spirit that pervades 
all creation, intelligence, self-conscious- 
ness, purpose, and integrity, is not only 
possible in this age of science, but it is 
necessary, says Dr. Charles BE. Park in 
the calendar of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass. His text is “God is a Spirit: 
and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth” Dr. Park 
wrote: 

“Here are words that we find it easy 
enough to read, and easy enough to agree 
to, but not so easy to put into genuine 
practice. It is difficult to think of God as 
a spirit—especially difficult for some of 
us whose early thoughts of God were laid 
down in definitely specific and concrete 
ways, and who even in years of maturity 
cling to those ideas with a tenacity that 
is hard to shake. Our thought comes to 
us in a series of mental pictures. As chil- 
dren, our thought of God took the form of 
a picture wherein God appeared as a 
benevolent elderly gentleman, with a long 
white beard, and a face in which kindli- 
ness and austerity were about equally 
mingled. He was the Heavenly Father of 
our childish imagination, whose province 
it was to oversee his world from his 
Heavenly vantage point, to take note of 
every act or thought, to be sometimes 
pleased and sometimes angry, and to in- 
tervene constantly with his special provi- 
dences in the natural course of events. 
We were taught a profound respect for 
this Personage: to seek His appreval, and 
fear His indignation, and pray to Him in 
the belief that He would hear our prayers 
and if He saw fit would interrupt the 
course of nature to grant what we so 
earnestly craved. 

“How impossible it is to reconcile such 
ideas with present knowledge of the world, 
its constitution and its law! And yet how 
difficult it is to replace such ideas with a 
conception of God that shall retain the 
warmth, the personal intimacy and direct- 
ness of the old conception, and yet be com- 
patible with what we know about the 
world and the laws of our living. 

“Much of the irreligion we see about us 
is not irreligion at all: it is simply a re- 
fusal to accept the old forms and eate- 
gories of religion. Much of the humanism, 
or the atheism, that we are told is so 
strong in young minds to-day, is merely a 
protest against the too concrete, too highly 
colored anthropomorphism of the older 
ways of thinking. 

“It is perfectly possible to bridge this 
apparent gulf between present and former 
ways of thinking by cultivating a little 
humility and openmindedness. Perhaps 
Christ was right—that God is not the 
embodied Personality we had been taught 
to consider, seated upon a white throne in 
Heaven, but a Spirit—a Spirit that per- 
vades all things, all lives, all creation, all 
time, all space. 

“To ascribe to this Divine Spirit, intel- 
ligence, self-consciousness, purpose, integ- 
rity, is not only possible but necessary ; 
for these things are undeniable in hu- 
manity, and must derive from some Origi- 
nal Source. 
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| The Principles of William Howard Taft 


«4 mbassador of Peace” 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


“There is inspiration in knowing that one is helping to do the 


big things—nothing I know 


OR three hundred and fifty years the 

problem of getting from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean without the 
long, perilous voyage around South Amer- 
ica had occupied the minds of navigators. 
In 1550, the Portuguese adventurer, An- 
tonio Galvao, wrote a book explaining how 
a canal could be cut through the isthmus. 
The project of this short route to the 
Pacific which would save approximately 
eight thousand miles’ dangerous voyaging 
continued to be agitated by maritime 
nations. But the first serious attempt 
to construct such a waterway was not 
made until 1879, when 135 delegates 
representing a half-dozen different coun- 
tries convened at Paris and decided the 
work should be undertaken. So the Pan- 
ama Canal Company was organized under 
French supervision, with Lesseps as presi- 
dent. Careful surveys and estimates were 
made and the work started. For nine 
years digging continued. But insuperable 
topographical difficulties, and a degree 
of extravagance and corruption rarely 
equaled, compelled suspension. A new 
company was gathered in 1894 which 
labored at the project five years. Then the 
United States entered the field with an 
ddea of constructing a canal over a dif- 
ferent route. The Americans commenced 
to dig in 1899, and in 1915 had united 
the two oceans. The operation cost the 
nation 375,000,000 dollars, and was hailed 
as the world’s greatest engineering feat. 
The completion of the canal gave the 
United States tremendous prestige among 
the world powers. 
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It was the peculiar good fortune of Mr. 
Taft to supervise this gigantic under- 
taking. President Roosevelt provided the 
initiative. Colonel Gorgas did the en- 
gineering work. But upon Taft as Secre- 
tary of War developed the ultimate re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Roosevelt had recalled 
him from the Philippines in 1904, making 
him Secretary of War, replacing Elihu 
Root, who was given the portfolio of 
Secketary of State. Two months after 
taking office, Taft was appointed chief 
of the Panama Canal Commission. He 
went to Panama, surveyed the scene, and 
took measures at once to ensure orderly 
progress. Taft had had four years’ rich 
experience in governing a tropical coun- 
try. He was familiar with the obstacles 
in the way, and knew proper methods to 
employ to remove them. He knew the 
canal never could be dug until the Canal 
Zone had been made a safe place to live 
in. The deadly mosquito, as much as any 
other obstacle, had defeated the French 
engineers. He employed five thousand men 
to drain pools and marshes where the 
mosquito bred, to cut down the heavy, 
luxurious vegetation which harbored the 


can compare with that joy” 

insect, and to spread layers of oil over 
lakes and ponds. In the end, malaria and 
yellow fever were reduced to a minimum. 

Twenty-five thousand men were em- 
ployed in the Canal Zone. To house this 
army of laborers, give them proper food, 
care for their families, provide them with 
medical attendance, preserve their moral 
integrity, and keep them contented and 
efficient in that depressing and enervating 
climate was no ordinary task. Proper 
dwelling-houses had to be built, schools 
provided, boarding-houses and _ hospitals 
erected, Y. M. C. A.’s and churches es- 
tablished. The cities of Colon and Panama 
had to have complete water supplies and 
sewer systems. Enormous amounts of sup- 
plies had to be conveyed to the Zone and 
cared for after they arrived, which meant 
the construction of an elaborate system 
of docks and storehouses. A double-track 
railroad was built to care for the mate- 
rial the steam shovels took from the 
trench. To give an idea of the magnitude 
of the task, at the Culebra Cut alone, 
one hundred steam shovels were em- 
ployed. The question of labor offered no 
minor problem. The men were in Govern- 
ment employ and so were subject to the 
eight-hour-day law. Blacks, Chinese, 
Spaniards, laborers from North and South 
America were tried, and were assigned 
to jobs to which they seemed best suited. 

Almost insoluble engineering problems 
were presented by the Culebra Cut, eight 
miles in length, the sides of which were 
constantly caving in, and by the Chagres 
River, which discharged a huge volume 
of water into the line of the Canal. It 
was this unruly river which finally com- 
pelled the engineers to change from a 
sea-level canal to a lock-canal. The lat- 
ter type involved complicated engineering 
problems; but Mr. Taft finally concluded 
that the lock-canal must be adopted or 
the project abandoned. He made an ex- 
haustive study of the situation, reported 
his findings at length and in detail to 
the nation, and swung the majority in 
Congress to his position. The change in 
plan saved the nation 150,000,000 dollars 
in money and meant that the work could 
be completed eight years sooner. The story 
of the construction of the Panama Canal 
has been quickly told, and no mention 
made of severe and widespread criticism 
leveled at the Commission which was 
building it. The canal was not only a mag- 
nificent engineering feat, it represented 
uncommon grasp of detail, diplomacy, 
breath of view, and enterprise on the part 
of the building commission. 

Cuba, though Spanish tyranny no longer 
prevailed, six years after the island had 
been given protective independence, found 
itself torn by domestic disturbances. A 
revolution was underway for the purpose 
of deposing President Palma on the charge 
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of fraudulent election. The island was 
threatened again with the red scourge 
of war. An army of ten thousand rebels 
camped before the gates of Havana and 
demanded admittance. Helpless and thor- 
oughly alarmed, President Palma, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris, called 
on President Roosevelt for assistance. 
With his usual vigor and promptness, 
Mr. Roosevelt placed the island under 
military rule, sending battleships and 
soldiers adequate to enforce his measures. 
But to prevent the Cubans from con- 
cluding it was a military occupation with 
the intention of possession, he placed his 
“peace minister’, Secretary Taft, in 
charge of the expedition. Mr. Taft him- 
self, called the period of his mission in 
Cuba ‘Those twenty horrible days’, The 
situation was a delicate one, requiring 
exercise of diplomacy as well as intimi- 
dation. Taft entered Havana, conferred 
at length with President Palma and his 
officials, the business interests, and repre- 
sentatives of the rebellion. He became, 
for the time, dictator. But his methods 
were fair, and were endorsed alike by 
nationalists and revolutionists. Elections 
were held and officers appointed. Inside 
a month, peace has been restored, in- 
dustries set in motion, and trade routes 
opened. Mr. Taft then withdrew, leaving 
Charles E. Magoon in charge. He took 
with him resolutions of appreciation 
adopted by the American residents in 
Havana. 
wa 

However, a year later, 
again became turbulent, asking that 
United States soldiers be removed and 
their own government restored. About the 
same time, charges of corruption and in- 
efficiency were made in the Canal Zone. 
Also, Porto Rico, a United States pos- 
session, was restless, asking why its 
citizens were not eligible to American 
citizenship. Taft was sent from Washing- 
ton to untangle this Pandora’s box of 
perplexities. At Panama he issuéd orders 
rectifying abuses in regard to living con- 
ditions, intoxicants, and wages. He ex- 
plained patiently to the Porto Ricans just 
why they could not yet qualify for United 
States citizenship. In Cuba he had a more 
difficult task. Revolution was again loom- 
ing on the horizon. Mr. Taft sat down in 
Havana, and presently had the machinery 
of pacification working. An accurate cen- 
sus was taken to determine qualified 
voters, following which local and national 
elections took place. These measures 
taken, Mr. Taft assured the Cubans that 
they would be given independence as soon 
as they showed qualifications. They took 
him at his word; and before two years 
had elapsed, the United States thought it 
possible to remove its army of occupation 
and hand over the government to native 
officials. 

But Secretary Taft’s peace missions 
were by no means concluded. Japan was 
expressing resentment because Japanese 
boys and girls were excluded from the 
public schools of San Francisco, and be- 
cause President Roosevelt was proposing 
to despatch a battle fleet to the Far East. 
Both in Japan and America, war talk was 
beginning to be heard. China also was 
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angry because her people were denied 
entry at American ports, and was re- 
taliating by refusing to buy American com- 
modities, thereby threatening excellent 
trade prospects. Russia was joining the 
chorus of complaint, declaring that in 
her recent war with Japan the sympathies 
of the great and growing Republic on the 
Western continent had been with her 
enemy, and that Japan had thereby been 
given aid and comfort. Fortunately for 
President Roosevelt, a great peacemaker 
was at hand. He ordered his Secretary 
of War to visit the complaining coun- 
tries and restore among them confidence 
in the good will of the United States. 
The task was one of the most momentous 
and critical Mr. Taft had yet undertaken. 
He was to present himself as an ambas- 
sador of peace, and to quiet mutterings 
and threats in three great nations. Errors 
of judgment, a mistaken phrase in an 
address, might precipitate misunderstand- 
ings with serious consequences. The ex- 
pedition meant a journey around the 
world; and he resolved to take his family 
along, despite the inconvenience and 
expense. 
Sa) 

Here is a side light on the nature of 
the man. Heretofore we have spoken only 
of Mr. Taft’s public life; but his family 
relationships meant equally much. He 
made a summer home for his wife and 
children at Murray Bay on the St. Law- 
rence River, in the Province of Quebec. 
He knew what the pleasures of his chil- 
dren, Robert, Helen, and Charlie, were. 
He knew what they were studying. A 
journey, like that proposed, involving 
great responsibility and concentration, 
would be made more enjoyable, in his 
opinion, if the family were present. Mr. 
Taft had no independent fortune. He was 
always dependent on his salary. It would 
eost a good deal of money to carry his 
wife and children along, but he wel- 
comed cheerfully the expense, and, we 
must add, the annoyance of having a 
small boy eight years of age in the often 
straitened and inconvenient quarters 
in which at times they would be compelled 
to live. On several other occasions the 
family traveled together. 

Taft knew Japan—he had been there 
four times—and was known in that coun- 
try for the wisdom and justice of his 
Philippine administration. His very pres- 
ence in the country allayed fear and sus- 
picion. A thoughtful address delivered by 
him. September 30, 1907, at Tokyo, before 
the Chamber of Commerce, helped promote 
good feeling. He said: “War between Japan 
and the United States would be a crime 
against modern civilization. It would be 
as wicked as it would be insane. Neither 
the people of Japan nor the people of the 
United States desire war.” After that 
assurance, and his private declarations 
to the throne that adjustments would be 
made, the national mind was _ satisfied, 
and the historic friendship, commenced 
when Admiral Perry visited the Empire 
in 1853, went rejoicing on its way. 

He follewd up this diplomatie achieve- 
ment with a visit to China. At Shanghai, 
at a banquet given in his honor, he as- 
sured the Chinese that the American at- 
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titude toward their Empire was of cordial 
good feeling. The United States only 
asked for fair play. He assured the 
Chinese that the United States had no 
intention of selling the Philippines to 
Japan or to any other power. He re- 
minded them that his country had re- 
turned the Boxer indemnity, alone among 
the nations, and that that generous act, 
unique in international relations, should 
convince China of America’s good will. The 
United States hoped chiefly for the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire. He made 
it plain that John Hay’s famous ‘Open 
Door” policy was not going to be deviated 
from in the slightest degree. This was 
the theme of his address. Coming from 
a representative of the prestige and per- 


sonality of Secretary Taft, it carried 
weight and influence throughout the 
Empire. 

From China he went to the familiar 


scenes of the Philippines, met old friends, 
and opened the first national assembly. 
As Secretary of War he exercised super- 
vision over the United States’ colonial 
possessions, and was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to observe how the machinery he 
had installed was running. He found that 
most of his reforms were being enforced 
and that others were being instituted. 
The visit gratified him. 

His final peace mission was to Russia. 
Theodore Roosevelt had brought Russia 
and Japan to an understanding in their 
recent war which had resolved itself into 
a deadlock. Both countries had been glad 
enough to sheathe their swords. But, after 
a time, mutterings began to be heard 
in St. Petersburg to the effect that Amer- 
ica had favored too much in Japanese 
claims. These complaints threatened the 
former cordial relations, which it was 
Taft's mission to restore. He spoke before 
the Duma, conferred with high officials 
and the Ozar, and sueceeded in convincing 
the Russian-Government that the re- 
sentments had no basis in fact. 
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In reality, Mr. Taft’s expansive smile, 
his famous handshake and genial nature, 
left behind him wherever he went an era 
of good feeling. His suecess in administer- 
ing the Philippines had given him an 
international prestige. His peace journey 
around the world strengthened it. He re- 
turned to America in 1908, his laurels 
thick upon him. Yet he had made no 
particularly memorable address. ‘Taft 
never was an orator in the eloquent 
sense. His speech was not incisive, dra- 
matic, or stirring. He spoke sound common 
sense. He was diplomatic; and his ideas 
and his language were his own. But it was 
really his splendid American idealism that 
won the day for him. Observers were more 
impressed with the Taft personality, solid 
and honest, than with the Taft ideas, 
excellent as the latter were. 

Presidential elections were forward. Who 
was to succeed Roosevelt? Mr. Roosevelt 
had declared to the nation that he would 
not be a candidate for a third term, a mani- 
festo he later regretted. But the affirma- 
tion had been made and could not be re- 
called. He could readily have been re- 
elected. Since his name was not to go be- 
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fore the Republican Convention, whose 
was? Unlike certain presidents who have 
followed him, Mr. Roosevelt did not hesi- 
tate to name his successor. He wished 
his policies and reforms continued, and 
cast about for the man to whom he could 
confide the trust. 

It is a fact that Taft was not Roose- 
velt’s first choice. He said clearly to his 
secretary, George Loeb, that the one he 
wished to have succeed him in the White 
House was his Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, He had selected Root on account 
of his remarkable record in the State 
Department. He knew he had other good 
men, Hughes, Cortelyou, and Taft. Mr. 
Roosevelt had discussed all these pos- 
sibilities with his friends, who had as- 
sured him that Taft would not make a 
popular candidate. Roosevelt realized 
fully the necessity of getting someone 
who could win the election, in order to 
secure the Republican succession. So the 
President authorized Loeb to sound Root 
and tell him he was his first choice. But 
Root refused emphatically to consider the 
proposal, on the ground that he might 
be nominated by the Republican Conyven- 
tion but could not be elected. This was 
the reason he offered. 
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With Root eliminated, Taft was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s next choice. It only remained 
for Mr. Taft, himself, to accept the honor, 
dubious possibly, of being Roosevelt’s can- 
didate. He accepted, and made the first 
great mistake of his life. No man then 
living could have followed Roosevelt and 
have satisfied—him, the Republican Party, 
and the nation. This fact Plihu Root had 
been astute enough to realize. Root was 
willing to be President, but he was not 
willing to be Theodore Rooseyelt’s pro- 
tégé. But Taft was too good-natured. He 
was too ready to please Mrs. Taft and 
his brothers, all of whom urged him to 
accept. Taft wisely had always kept well 
outside the treacherous pale of polities. 
He disliked politics. He had held but one 
elective office and had not cared to hold 
any other. His duties, even in the -Philip- 
pines, had not been of a political nature. 
The Islands were ten thousand miles away 
from the politicians at Washington, and 
the Governor’s hands had been left rela- 
tively free. Now, in the best years of 
his genial, broad-gauge, expansive life, he 
was to enter on the greatest elective 
office in the nation, and one that had east 
a shadow over many a career brilliantly 
successful up to that time. 

Taft did not aspire to the office of Presi- 
dent. He knew himself well enough to 
realize that he was temperamentally un- 
fitted for the drive, the wear and tear, 
the shrewd political maneuvering, the bold 
assertions and valiant adventuring which 
went with that highest and exceedingly 
exacting position, Also, he was quite 
aware of the difficulty of being Roosevelt's 
successor, In fact he nalvely confessed 
that he allowed his name to go before 
the Convention not because it was his 
wish, but because his family desired it. 

He was Roosevelt’s candidate; hence 
there was no question about his nomina- 
tion when the Republican delegates con- 
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wened at Chicago. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, 702 to 278. William Jen- 
nings Bryan opposed him at the national 
elections, Mr. Bryan running for the 
third time. Taft won. 

So, at the age of fifty-one, he whom we 
met first on the streets of Cincinnati, a 
careless schoolboy, his satchel of books 
over his arm, was to enter the White 
House. The four years to come would 
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have been a tragedy for anyone but 
William Howard Taft. That they did not 
prove so to him indicates the finest trait 
of a nature fine in any event. Many a 
man, ordinarily balanced and_ self-con- 
tained, would have been embittered by his 
unfortunate experience in the White 
House. But Mr. Taft retained his sense 
of the eternal fitness of things. 

(To be continued) 


A Modern Theism and 


the Humanistic Movement 
MINOT SIMONS 
Il 
The Cosmic Intention 


bo is equipped with brains for ac- 
quiring knowledge. He is in and of 
an order of Reality which he can in- 
creasingly know and which is always 
dependable. What he learns becomes his 
own. The truth he discovers is his. He 
can make use of it for further discoveries 
and he can correct his errors. He can 
walk by faith in the direction of the yet 
undiscovered. Science walks by faith. By 
walking and by working, man finds_his 
faith justified. 

Thus the universe makes it possible for 
man to be his own providence. Reality 
itself confirms man’s craving for knowl- 
edge. As he seeks in right ways, he finds. 
As he knocks, the doors of more knowl- 
edge are open to him. What he learns 
becomes a part of him. It is he himself. 
Is it an accident that it should be so? 
It seems far more credible to infer that 
it has been so intended, in a universe 
whose wavs are so universally intelligible 
and knowable. It is too great a strain on 


common sense to suppose it to be an 
accident. 
Se) 
Moreover, the universe confirms the 


spiritual cravings of man’s nature. Man 
begins-as a moral infant, and he is re- 
quired to grow up. He must acquire his 
own moral understanding and strength 
by experience. He must win his own way, 
and he is equipped in his moral nature 
to do it. When he fails or falls, he can 
still learn. He may sin himself into a far 
country, but he can arise and get back 
home. An urge of idealism is nature to 
him, and, as he follows it, he makes a 
very important discovery. He discovers 
laws of spiritual being. 

The discovery that there are laws of 
spiritual being is of supreme significance. 
It indicates a spiritual nature of things 
in which these laws are being expressed. 
Man finds, for instance, that spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. They can- 
not be measured by yardsticks or weighed 
in balances or tried in test tubes. They 
are facts of worth, of quality, of value. 
They are truths which man must learn 
to perceive and to appreciate. He must 
acquire insight into them, he must will 
to possess them, and he must continue to 
be loyal to them. These necessities are 
laws of spiritual being, 


Again, if man does not use his spiritual 
capacities, he is liable to lose them. Here 
is a spiritual law of disuse, similar to 
the physical law of disuse. If physical 
eapacities are ignored and unused, they 
tend to weaken and to disappear. It is 
similarly true with the capacities of per- 
sonality. What one does not use is likely 
to be lost. It is the spiritual penalty for 
neglect. What one does not keep up is 
let down—another law of spiritual being. 

The pure in heart see God; that is, the 
pure in heart have a capacity for per- 
ceiving ideal truth which the impure can- 
not see. Here is a spiritual law of per- 
ception. 

Man must learn, he must grow, he must 
attain. But he cannot live unto himself 
alone; he cannot grow or attain unto 
himself alone. He cannot alone fulfill his 
highest good. The highest good is a social 
attainment, another law of spiritual being. 
Another way to express this truth is that 
the good-will people shall eventually in- 
herit the earth. The testimony of history 
is revealing that fact as a law of spiritual 
being. It is just being perceived. Good will 
is co-operative, fraternal, constructive, and 
possesses a power of permanence which 
ill will and selfishness cannot possess. 

Hence love is the fulfilling of the law. 
Love is the highest law. Experience re- 
veals it as the supreme expression of the 
moral and spiritual law of man’s life. 

These truths are but intimations of the 
laws of spiritual being. The universe ap- 
pears to, be expressing itself in them and 
its intention through them. Can they be 
mere accidents? To think so is incredible. 
It appears to be intended that man shall 
work out his own spiritual salvation by 
discovering and by fulfilling the laws 
of his spiritual being. It appears that the 
spiritual nature of things confirms the 
yearnings of his native idealism, his own 
inner urge toward Perfection. Again, what 
he attains is his. It is he himself. 

An impressive picture of the natural 
world opens before our minds as we 
imagine our continent when the Pilgrims 
landed in 1620. It is the picture of vast 
forests, of broad rivers, of wide prairies, 
immense deserts, of lofty mountain ranges, 
and all untouched by man except by a 
few tribes of savages. It took courage for 
the newcomers to face the elements of 
nature and to win subsistence. Could 
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Governor Winthrop to-day make a flight 
by airplane from coast to coast, and see 
at a glance the continent as a whole, sub- 
dued to civilization; could he, on his 
way back, stop to visit our cities and 
villages, our towns and factories, our 
churches and schools, courts and hospitals, 
he would see much of evil to give him 
pause; but he would see how man had ° 
been his own providence, and, by the labor 
of his hands, of his brains, of his demo- 
cratic and humanitarian spirit, had made 
here a continental habitation and a home, 
with a multitude of comforts, with much 
Sweetness and goodness, much frater- 
nalism and sympathy, vast organizations 
for his well-being, and a world-view of 
life created by the daily news from the 
whole earth. Man has done it! He has 
done it by growing up to it! 

And ‘that is what the universe has in- 
tended. There is no evidence anywhere: of 
any particular or special Providence. We 
have made our own world according to 
what we know and according to what we 
are. That is our world at the present 
moment. It is far from being what it ought 
to be; but shall we now pray to some 
Supernatural Power to step in, to neu- 
tralize our errors and our selfishness, to do 
for us what must be done? It is still the 
view of most religious people. They call 
upon God to step in and to do things, to 
prevent wars, to stop wars, to enforce 
prohibition, to cure disease, to end crime, 
to prevent accidents, to soften hard hearts, 
to make employers just and employees 
faithful. All Fundamentalist religions are 
“particular-Providence” religions. The old 
theism was a “particular-Providence” 
theism. A modern theist, however, is one 
with the humanist in the belief that 
there is no such particular or special 
Providence. There is no evidence that 
there has ever been one, and no possible 
way to conceive how there can be one, in 
a universe of law and order. Man has 
made his own world and he must continue 
to make it. The universe intends that he 
shall, and, as he learns and as he obeys, 
he co-operates with and fulfills that 
Intention. 
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How important it is to perceive, to ac- 
knowledge, and to fulfill that Intention! 
It gives a cosmic value to life, a spiritual 
possibility and promise of infinite signi- 
ficance. How important it is to realize the 
significance of the fact that man must 
initiate co-operation with that Intention! 
Attainments forced upon man would not 
be his own; attainments acquired by him 
become his own. Then they have both 
human and cosmic meaning. Then both 
human aspiration and Cosmic Intention 
have been fulfilled. 

If all this has been intended, then a 
little imagination helps us to infer that 
the universe cares—cares in a way that 
we cannot begin to comprehend from the 
cosmic point of view, but which we can 
understand in part from our human point 
of view. That the universe cares would 
seem to be a just inference from the fact 
that all obedience works for good; all 
disobedience works for ill. The moral law 
is what man progressively discovers as the 

(Continued on page 608) 
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The Aged Minister 


N ANOTHER PAGE we publish a letter ap- 

pealing for interest in Ministers’ Pensions. 
This is no new subject. The need of adequate pro- 
vision for retired ministers has been before the 
Fellowship for a number of years. The officers of 
the Service Pension Society are thoroughly con- 
versant with the situation, and we may take their 
statements of the needs as authentic. Regular re- 
quests are sent out to churches and interested per- 
sons. It will be recalled that at the last annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association, 
Dr. Cornish made a particular appeal. He said at 
that time: “The amount ought to be $1,000. I wish 
it could be $1,500. The pension should approximate 
a modest salary. There is borne in upon me the 
extreme simplicity and even the grinding frugality 
which many of our most able, elderly ministers 
bear without complaint, when their active years 
are ended.” 

In connection with this appeal, one or two facts 
may be reviewed. A young man having the ministry 
in mind must spend four years in college and three 
years at professional school, with the attendant 
expense. Established in a church, he neither re- 
ceives nor expects a salary more than adequate for 
modest requirements. A few ministers are able to 
save; but the saving in any event, even with the 
best salaries, will hardly suffice for support after 
retirement. Men who enter the ministry do not do 
so with the expectation of building up a fortune. 
Yet they are human. They see college friends earn- 
ing salaries which enable them to give their fam- 
ilies certain luxuries, and to provide their children 
with adequate education. They see them taking a 
certain social position, which the minister and his 
family, in the same social class, often, because the 
salary is inadequate, cannot take; the minister does 
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not care so much for himself, but he does care for 
the sake of his wife and children. 

There are no more useful and influential men in 
our communities to-day than hard-working, con- 
scientious, and intelligent ministers. Their value 
to the life and progress of the town is a good many 
times more than their meager salaries would in- 
dicate. The majority of them toil for a lifetime for 
the wages of a chauffeur or a mechanic, of whom 
far less is required in the way of preparation, per- 
sonality, and mental equipment. Yes, their reward 
is in extension of the Christian influence. But, like 
other heads of families, they have their financial 
obligations; and their social requirements are not 
exactly those of the chauffeur and mechanic. Per- 
haps it is this inability to meet social obligations, 
supposed to be met, that bears down hardest on 
ministers’ families. 

Why not give these unselfish, patient, useful men 
a comfortable old age? Many have contributed 
liberally. A few generous additions to the endow-. 
ment fund would mean a pension of $1,000. Then 
we should be approaching an adequate recompense. 


Whither Organized Religion? 


T IS USUAL nowadays to hear the expression, 

“People are more interested in Christianity than 
ever, but they are not looking to organized religion 
to-express that interest.” It may be worth our while 
to pause a moment and inquire whether that state- 
ment is based on facts or is just another popular 
phrase glibly spoken and quickly forgotten. It is 
true that churches are not adding to their mem- 
bership as they have in other years. It is true that 
people go tardily to church Sunday morning. Yet, 
in 1928, the churches of the United States gained 
one million members; and in 1929, Protestant 
churches received total gifts for all religious pur- 
poses of $520,000,000. 

Interest in organized religion in this current year 
may be in a slump. But when was interest in any 
activity ever known to be perpetual? There are 
good times and bad times in business, politics, 
education, and social progress, and in religion also. 
Persons who lament over the decline in interest 
in organized religion may remind themselves of 
the great denominational bodies, the numbers of 
church buildings and institutions, the endowments, 
the traditions, the organized congregations. Prot- 
estantism might be more effectively organized. It 
has its unnecessary divisions and sub-divisions and 
its ineffectual methods. But the church is not alone 
in its inefficiency: we are informed by reliable au- 
thorities that the motion-picture industry, one of 
the major businesses of the country, is woefully 
wasteful and hopelessly mismanaged. 

In reality, we expect to see organized religion 
function a while longer. Meantime, interest in re- 
ligion increases. More people read sermons than 
ever, because ministers at last have awakened to 
the fact that religion can be made vitally realistic. 
No books, save imaginative writings, prove more 
profitable investments for publishers than books 
on religious subjects. At no time has religion been 
more hospitable to science, or science more ready 
to concede place and power to religion. We have 
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the authority of the Federal Council of Churches 


for the statement that in 1929 the broadcasting 
of religion led all other departments sent over the 
radio. 

All these later applications are bound to affect 
religion as an organization and an institution. 
Effort which is not organized is futile; the more 
wisely directed the better. Possibly people may be 
losing interest in old forms of organized religion, 
but they are not losing faith in religion properly 
organized. We venture to predict a revived inter- 
est in religion as it fits into the present-day scheme 
of things, maybe with better and more adaptable 
forms of organization—perhaps an interest never 
previously displayed. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, who died July 


7, at the age of seventy-one, had become one of 
the most singular and interesting men of his time. 
He had been a public figure for almost half a cen- 
tury. Though trained for a physician, he early began 
publishing mystery stories. These stories did not 
succeed in any remarkable way until he introduced 
to the reading public Sherlock Holmes and his 
familiar Dr. Watson, in his book “A Study in Scar- 
let’, published in 1887. That, and other stories, 
including three Sherlock Holmes books, and “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles’, established Doyle as 
the greatest of all mystery-story writers. In reality, 
his methods had been founded on those master- 
pieces of Edgar Allen Poe, “The Gold-Bug”, and 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue”. But his work 
in turn has become a model for most subsequent 
major-crime and detective plots. His Sherlock 
Holmes stories had an enormous circulation. And 
when the author, not wishing his reputation to 
rest solely on his ability to create thrilling crime- 
plots, wished to let Holmes die quietly and peace- 
fully and so end his spectacular career, a roar of 
protest came back to him from disappointed 
readers. However, Doyle did turn to serious writ- 
ing, and produced two books defending the British 
Army in South Africa at the time of the Boer War. 
For this service to the Empire he was made knight 
of the realm. 

When, during the World War, this eminent 
novelist became vitally interested in Spiritualism, 
attracted to that belief by the death of his son 
Kingsley in the war, the change caused something 
of a sensation. Sir Arthur’s interest in psychic 
phenomena continually increased until he was de- 
voting practically all his time and energy to the 
investigation. He traveled widely, and lectured 
around the world. He examined a multitude of 
mediumships. He abandoned Sherlock Holmes and 
his historical investigations, and devoted his talents 
to producing books on the survival and return of 
personality. Among others, he wrote a two-volume 
history of Spiritualism, the most complete treatise 
yet produced. His work in this field became as 
widely known as his Sherlock Holmes stories. But 
it aroused much severe criticism. Sir Arthur’s 
mental processes were primarily imaginative. He 
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had acquired the mental habits of a writer of fic- 
tion. His conversion to Spiritualism was complete, 
and his advocacy was ardent. He did a great deal 
of exceedingly valuable work for that belief; but his 
methods were not those of the ever-cautious, watch- 
ful observer. His enthusiasm and conviction, at 
times, blinded him to imposture. For these reasons 
many interested, honest persons hesitated to share 
his belief. The spiritistic hypothesis can only be 
accepted when it has succeeded in satisfying both 
philosophic and scientific inquiry. Doyle was nei- 
ther a philosopher nor a scientist. But he was a 
warm-hearted, tireless investigator. He pursued his 
inquiries with the enthusiasm and courage of a 
religious zealot, and will always be remembered as 
a great pioneer plowing the untilled lands. He con- 
fidently expects to send back communications. Will 
he do it? 


Youth Goes Camping 


ECENT YEARS have seen a remarkable de- 

velopment of the camping spirit. But physical 
exercise, and life in the open, are as old as the 
Pythian, Olympian, and Isthmian games, the influ- 
ence of which for some centuries, B.c., was felt all 
over Asia, and was inherited by the rugged, adven- 
turous Norsemen whose chief delight was to drive 
their open, undecked boats into roaring gales. From 
those valorous pioneers of the sea we Anglo-Saxons 
get our spirit of adventure and devotion to life in 
the great and free spaces. 

July sees an exodus of boys and girls to summer 
camps. These communities of tents and cabins are 
established on lakes and intervales far enough from 
cities and towns to make the change genuine. Some 
are. controlled by private enterprise, some by 
Y. M. C. A’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, some by Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout anthorities. In a number of camps, 
thanks to benefactors and the community spirit, the 
charge is nominal and in reach of most. 

When the schoolroom door closes in June, the 
question promptly proposes itself: What shall we 
do with the children until September? The summer 
camp helps in the solution. It combines recreation 
with instruction and discipline, and at the same 
time gives tired mothers a vacation also. These 
camps, starting with a few tents and a program of 
swimming, hiking, and mountain-climbing, have de- 
veloped until thev include a long list of sports, a 
department of studies, insignia, honors, instruction 
in athletic development, and so on. Most camps, 
to-day, have regular courses covering the entire stay 
of the boy or girl. These courses are made up of 
map-making, forestry, cooking, nature-studies, vari- 
ous arts and crafts, and story-telling. So popular 
is the summer-camp idea that one railroad operat 
ing from a large city estimated that the first week 
in July it carried 15,000 boys and girls, not to 
mention parents and friends who visited over week- 
ends. Youth is a playtime and a developing-time 
which camp-life encourages. In addition, the chil- 
dren are learning that health-seeking and recreation 
are closely allied to religious ideals, for men may 
also worship in nature’s temples. 
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Hiterature 


Israel 
GEORGE R. DODSON 

A Histrory oF THD Jews. By Abraham Leon 
Sachar. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

The author is a St. Louis boy, educated 
in schools of the city, Washington Uni- 
versity, and Harvard. He spent three 
years in research dt the University of 
Cambridge, England, receiving the degree 
of Ph.D. At present he is Director of the 
Hillel Foundation of the University of 
Illinois, where he teaches Comparative 
Religion and the History of the Jews. 
This is the most interesting history of 
the Jews which has ever come to the re- 
viewer’s notice. Covering thirty centuries of 
Judaism, the author has tried successfully 
to apply the social approach not common 
in Jewish historical writing, stress the 
economic factors, weave in biographical 
material in the newer psychological man- 
ner, and present the whole story vividly 
and lucidly. Dr. Sachar is a gifted writer. 
His dramatic power, scholarship, and im- 
partiality combine to interest and win the 
support of the reader. His chapter on 
Jesus and the early church is very beauti- 
ful and expresses the conclusions to which 
many non-Jewish scholars have come. His 
book is not a history of religion only; he 
tells us many things of great general in- 
terest. Here, for instance, is the story of 
the mysterious cabala, the medieval ghetto, 
the rise of the house of Rothschild and 
modern capitalism, Russian persecutions, 
the Dreyfus case, the creation of Zionism, 
and the rise of the Jews in America, The 
author treats all the outstanding move- 
ments, events, and personalities from Old 
Testament times to the present day. 

Though extremely interesting, this is 
not a romantic writing. The author’s re- 
straint of feeling is admirable; the reader 
has the impression of scholarship and 
extensive research. It would be well if 
all non-Jews could read this book; for, 
while many people know in a general way 
that the Jewish race has been persecuted, 
very few understand the incredible suffer- 
ings and the tragie experiences of the 
Jews for 2,000 years. Two short selections 
will give some idea of the author’s insight 
and the elevation of his spirit. Speaking of 
the evil effects of anti-Semitism in the Mid- 
dle Ages, when Jewish existence was pre- 
carious and the years of travail cast 
their shadows over this suffering people, 
he says: “Limited intellectually, ground 
down economically, despised socially, dis- 
inherited politically, the Jews were also 
persecuted and decried for race and reli- 
gion. It was not astonishing that with no 
hope for participation in the life of the 
country, Jews swaddled themselves in 
their own traditions and placed their 
reliance in a personal Messiah who would 
some day come to restore them to the 
ancient homeland in Palestine.” On the 
other hand, Dr. Sachar understands why 
the Christians were intolerant. “Who can 
blame”, he says, “the benighted mass for 


their animosity? With their mother’s milk 
came the belief that Jews were outcasts, 
moral lepers, eternally damned for a 
dreadful crime nearly 2,000 years old. It 
was well-nigh impossible to cast out the 
belief, for they themselves lived in dark- 
ness, oppressed by a few social superiors, 
enslaved by a fanatical priesthood, em- 
bittered by the relentless struggle for a 
livelihood. Education was closed to them, 
and they grew up, the children of super- 
stition, the tool of every blackguard who 
exploited their passions.” 

The reviewer enthusiastically recom- 
mends this readable, instructive, scholarly 
work. 


Heart of France 


LIGHT-HBARTED JOURNEY. By Anne Bosworth 
Greene. New York: The Century Company. 
$4.00. 

The author and her daughter, who is 
chauffeur on the trip, drive a small Citroen 
car from London, through Boulogne and 
Paris, down to the Mediterranean, through 
the heart of France. This is no ordinary 
journal of travel, with matter-of-fact 
records, but an artist’s impression, full 
of color and warmth. Any readers who 
know France will be delighted with the 
ability of the writer to recreate forgot- 
ten scenes by a single word or phrase. 
And to one not familiar with France, the 
vivid descriptions will give a very real 
impression of the country and people. We 
get acquainted with the peasant in the 
fields, the people in the indigenous inns, 
the petty tradespeople in épicerie, bou- 
langerie and café, the mechanicians of 
the garage, admired for their skill, hon- 
esty, and courtesy. We pass, with the 
author, through numerous villages we 
have never heard of, meet the common 
people in regions unspoiled by tourists. 
Not much seems to escape observation; 
all is interpreted with understanding, ap- 
preciation, and genial humor. Her delight 
and appreciation are infectious, and the 
reader finds it easy to love the France she 
so charmingly portrays. For fireside travel 
no book ean be more delightful or ex- 
hilarating. Its value is increased by many 
excellent illustrations. This book is heart- 
ily to be recommended as an introduction 
to the France which is not Paris F. J. G. 


China To-day 

PORTRAIT OF A CHINESE LADY AND CERTAIN 
or Her CONTEMPORARIES. By Lady Hosie. New 
York: William Morrow and Company. $5.00. 

Lady Hosie is an Englishwoman, born 
in China, who now lives in Oxford. Em- 
ploying a rather rambling style, in lan- 
guage often graphic, though occasionally 
approaching dangerously near the senti- 
mental, sympathetically she describes vari- 
ous aspects of the many-sided life of 
modern China, drawn from personal ob- 
servation. She has had ample opportuni- 
ties for knowing the life of the Chinese, 
her aim being to interpret that life to 
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Western readers. As a picture of the 
Celestial Empire in transition, its defects 
and sources of promise, her book has in- 
terest and value. Although its bulk could 
have been diminished to advantage, when 


the reader has once surrendered himself to - 


the stream of the narrative, he finds him- 
self becoming really enlightened as _ to 
what is actually going on in the Far East 
to-day; not so much as regards political 
changes as what the people of China are 
thinking about—how, in their family and 
social life, they are reacting to the up- 
heaval which, during the past ten years, 
has come to pass in their midst. Taking 
certain men and women from sundry walks 
of life as typical of the land and age— 
Mrs. Sung, representative of modern 
Chinese womanhood; Miss Wu, tutor in 
a woman’s college; a university professor ; 
a Buddhist monk; a general; a director 
of railroads, as well as humbler folk, boat- 
men, amahs, shopkeepers, and beggars— 
the author reports conversations with 
them, with the result that one gets, in 
general, a clear impression of what the 
impact of Occidental civilization has done 
to these people, for weal, or woe. The 
author is an optimist. She believes that 
the Chinese, eventually, will successfully 
and creditably work out the tremendous 
problems with which they are confronted. 
Also, she manifestly presents them in as 
favorable light as she can, Yet, like the 
novels of Louise Milne, which it in a mea- 
sure resembles, the book is interesting as 
the report of an _ eye-witness. It is 
worth reading for the revelafions it con- 
tains of the inner life of a nation which 
is still one of the most baffling problems of 
the modern world, and whose future is by 
no means certain. A. B. Ee 


Tabloid Reviews 


ADVENTURING IN PEACE AND Goop WiLL. By 
Annie Sills Brooks. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00. 

Ten lessons, well developed, with stories, 
handwork, and worship suggestions. Sug- 
gestive, practical, worth trying for juniors. 

BE F. 


Moruer Wit: HIGHLIGHTS OF MAN’s IN- 
Genvuity. By Estelle H. Ries. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.50. 

A series of light and popular articles, 
printed first in different magazines, about 
curious old customs in regard to dress, 
furniture, dining, bathing, housing. Con- 
tains many interesting facts. R. 8. L 


MURDER IN MANHATTAN. By Arthur Proctor. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
$2.00. 

At a public dinner in a New York hotel, 
with a host of public officials and police 
executives present, a leading citizen is 
foully done to death. Although the story 
of the unraveling of the plot is unduly 
confused by myriad minor issues, as well 
as by the introduction of plenty of 
information concerning modern police 
methods, still it has life. The reader finds 
himself absorbed. There are some hair- 
raising situations, and the final disclosure 
of the criminal is really unexpected. 

A. BR. H. 
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“Mouse” Croy 


MELLVILLE HOWE 


Some boys enjoy their nicknames and 
are proud of the way they acquired them. 
However, Ted Croy neither enjoyed his 
nor took any pride in the way it came. 
It was this way. One summer afternoon 
a dozen Herring Cove boys were playing 
“Hit and Run” down on Andros Skilling’s 
wharf. The wharf was an excellent place 
for the game, because “Hit and Run” re- 
quired good hiding places, and there were 
a score of dark corners beneath the wharf 
and in the three adjacent fish-houses with 
their boats, fishing-gear, and other raffle. 
“Hit and Run” was a favorite game at 
Herring Cove. The boy who was “it” was 
given a soft ball. After the other boys 
had hidden, he was supposed to discover 
one of them and hit him with the ball 
before he could get to the goal, whereupon 
the boy who was struck became “it”. 

On this particular afternoon, after the 
game had been in progress an hour or so, 
Fred Barrett became “it”. He counted one 
hundred, called “Time is: up’, and began to 
lunt. He looked beneath the wharf—two 
boys were concealed there, but dodged the 
ball and got safely “home”. Fred cautiously 
entered one of the fish-houses. The only 
light that entered the building came 
through a small, dusty window in the 
peak, and through the partly opened door 
about enough to reveal, dimly, a dory 
resting on its side on the floor, a dozen 
lobster and cunner-traps, nets thrown over 
rafters, and oil-clothes swinging from 
pegs. 

Suddenly, from the gloomy recesses back 
of a pile of lobster-traps, stepped Ted 
Croy. Fred would have thrown the ball, 
but just then he got a glimpse of Ted’s 
face, saw that it was white as chalk and 
that the boy was shaking. 

“What’s the matter with you?’ Fred 
usked. “You're not sick, are you?” 

“No, n-no. I was scrooched down there 
in back of the traps, and you wouldn’t 
have found me, either, if a m-mouse hadn’t 
run over me and frightened me.” 

“A mouse frightened you!’ Fred laughed 
loudly, and clapped Ted on the back. “Well, 
if he did, I’d never have admitted it. I 
thought you had more nerve than that, 
Ted. Anyway, you're ‘it’”’ He tossed the 
ball at hin. 

The story was too good to keep, and 
as the boys, one after another, appeared, 
Fred told them. “Don’t you dare go ba:ix 
of those traps, boys”, he warned with a 
lift of his eyebrows. “‘Ted’s mouse might 
run up your trouser-leg. Look at him, 
boys, he’s not over his scare yet!” 

“Laugh if you want to, boys”, Ted ex- 
claimed. “You don’t understand, of course, 
but I'd as soon face a tiger in his lair 
as that mouse in there.” His manner was 
so solemn and serious that the boys 
laughed again. 

“Look here, Ted”, said Moses Putnam, 


putting his hand in his pocket and taking 
out a dollar bill. “I got this yesterday 
afternoon from Aaron Hartnett for help- 
ing him paint his dory. Dll give it to 
you if you'll go over in that corner again 
and stay five minutes. I don’t want these 
boys to think you’re really afraid of a 
little bit of a mouse.” 

“T can’t do it, Mose, honest, I can’t. 
It’s no use to tell you, but the sight of a 
mouse, let alone one running over you, 
makes me shake all over.” 

“No doubt you’re telling the truth, Ted’, 
Moses replied, “but you’re right; we boys 
simply can’t understand it. I’d be afraid 
of a mad dog, or a runaway horse, or a 
bad man with a knife and pistol; but a 
little, teeny-weeny mouse you can pick up 
with your thumb and finger, that couldn’t 
do you any harm, no matter how hard it 
tried—it all seems so ridiculous.” 

This had all happened two years before. 
“Mouse” Croy, Ted had been named, and 
“Mouse” Croy he remained, with all Her- 
ring Cove knowing why. Some laughed. 
Some pitied. No one but his mother under- 
stood. Ted had the unenvied reputation 
in the village of being what every boy 
despises more than he does anything 
else—a coward. Why, if a mouse could 
frighten him, what good was he, anyway? 
The story of his fear clung to him and 
hampered him. He became known as the 
boy who lacked courage; who probably 
could not be depended on should an emer- 
gency arise. If he would run from a mouse, 
certainly he would run from a real danger. 

One morning a much smaller boy, Lewis 
Fowler, concealed an imitation mouse in 
Ted’s school-desk. When Ted raised the 
cover, his eyes immediately fell on the 
mouse. He let the desk-cover drop with 
a bang, and turned white, then slid into 
an adjoining seat, providing the pupils, 
several of whom were aware of the trick, 
with plenty of mirth. 

Another time the halyards of the flag- 
staff erected on the schoolhouse roof 
jammed. Ted, eager to prove he was not 
the coward he was thought, volunteered 
to go by ladder to the roof, climb the 
pole, and disentangle the halyards. But 
the offer was greeted by the boys and 
girls in the school yard with general 
laughter. 

“You'd get half up the ladder and turn 
dizzy”, remarked Fred Barrett. “I'll go.” 

“Let Fred do it’, came in acclamation. 
“He has the nerve.” 

So Fred had been selected, climbed 
ladder and pole with the agility of a 
monkey, eased the halyards, and came 
down a temporary hero. 

The facts of the case were, “Mouse” 
Croy was not taken seriously. He did not 
seem to fit in. He was beginning to wonder, 
himself, if he didn’t have weak knees and 
a supple spine. 
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The people of Herring Cove were sea- 
faring folk. The need of facing peril, and 
of displaying cool judgment in tight 
places, was constantly with them. A boy 
who would run at sight of a mouse 
wouldn’t get far in such surroundings. 

And so matters stood between Herring 
Cove and Ted Croy. 

It was customary at the close of the year 
for the teacher and pupils of the village 
school to celebrate with a picnic on Ragged 
Island. The island was four miles from 
the Cove. It was a mile across, had a 
beach for bathing, a tangled wood to ex- 
plore, and a cave which led in under the 
ledges, no one knew how far, because 
its entrance was only exposed for an hour 
or two at low water. One of the chief at- 
tractions the island offered was to stand 
on the cliff above the cavern when the 
sea was making and listen to the gurgles, 
groans, and growls that echoed up through 
the rocks. Speculation was rife about the 
interior, and dark tales of what had hap- 
pened there in other years were not lack- 
ing. Attempts at exploration had been 
made, but the tide had invariably com- 
pelled the searchers to return, their in- 
vestigations uncompleted. 

Lewis Fowler’s father, a fisherman, 
carried the picnic-party out to the island 
in his power-sloop, left them with a row- 
boat, and went on to the fishing grounds. 
Later in the day he would return, pick 
up the party, and take them home. Be- 
fore he left the island he warned Lewis, 
a boy with more than his share of energy 
and enterprise, to take care of himself and 
his younger brother, and to obey the 
teacher’s rules. One of those rules was 
that under no condition was anyone to go 
into Mystery Cave—a disappointment to 
some of the older boys, for the tides 
were running low, and, at their present 
stage, would have allowed two hours in 
the cavern. 

But rules were rules. 

The boys and girls had the usual good 
time with games, exploring the island, 
fishing, bathing, and a clambake. With 
thirty lively children, the teacher, Miss 
Warner, was kept tolerably busy. It was 
no occasion for surprise, therefore, when 
someone asked where the Fowler boys 
were. The question went unanswered at 
first. Finally, a secared-faced lad named 
Sidney Barr explained, under the teacher’s 
cross-examining, that the Fowler boys 
and he had been digging clams for the 
clambake on the flats near the mouth 
of the cave, it being extremly low water. 
“Lew” Fowler had said he didn’t care if 
the rule had been made; it was too good 
a chance to take a look into old “Mystery”, 
and he didn’t propose to miss it. Sidney 
had said, then, that he was going to keep 
the teacher’s rules, had been laughed at, 
and had come away. That was the last 
he had seen of the brothers. 

Sidney, a reliable boy, had told a story 
that caused the whole company to rush 
for the ledges over the cavern. The tide 


had been flowing between one and two 


hours. A half-hour longer and the mouth 
would be entirely submerged. The Fowler 
boys remained missing, though searching 
parties were organized, and shouts echoed 


(Continued on page 611) 
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“Typical of Dr. Hodgin” 


To look forward rather than backward 
on tenth anniversary of New 
Bedford pastorate 

Ten years ago, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin 
came to the Unitarian Church in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., as its minister, following a 
twelve-year pastorate in Los Angeles, Calif. 
The anniversary was noted at the service, 
June 29. 

A decade for Dr. Hodgin’s constructive 
work in New Bedford would form ample 
material for a sermon on such an occasion, 
but, as The New Bedford Standard said 
editorially, Dr. Hodgin’s sermon was domi- 
nated by the “looking-forward note’. The 
editorial continued : 

“Generally an anniversary is a time for 
looking backward, for reviewing the past 
efforts and struggles and successes. But it 
is typical of Dr. Hodgin, with his youthful 
and liberal mind, to look ahead toward the 
hopeful solution of such problems as con- 
front one at present. He is a believer in 
what we might call a ‘growing religion’, 
a religion of change, running concurrently 
with the changes in the material and moral 
world. Not everyone agrees with Dr. 
Hodgin’s ideas, of course; not everyone is 
pleased to see traditions and comforting 
faiths tampered with. But nevertheless, 
Dr. Hodgin has succeeded, during these 
ten years, in going beyond the circle of his 
own congregation and in making for him- 
self a definite place in the community as 
a calm and sincere exponent of liberalism.” 


Returning Ancient Windows 
to King’s Chapel Chancel 


A yote to procure the ancient chancel 
windows of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., preserved since their removal 
seventy years ago, was an item of busi- 
ness at the Chapel’s annual meeting. It 
was also voted to rebuild the ministers’ 
room in true colonial style to accord with 
the architecture of the Chapel. 

One of the most interesting reports was 
that of Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, who de- 
scribed the work of the school of religion, 
showing the most prosperous year in at- 
tendance and spirit. Most satisfactory re- 
ports were also made by the treasurer, 
Francis J. Moors; by the Musie Com- 
mittee, through the chairman, Mrs. Henry 
R. Scott, and by the minister, Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins, 

The following wardens and vestry were 
elected for the coming year: Senior war- 
den, Romney Spring; junior warden, 
Greely 8S. Curtis; treasurer. Francis J. 
Moors; vestry, Laurence P. Dodge, George 
Baker Long, Francis P. Sears, Charles PB. 
Ware, Jr., J. A. Lowell Blake, Frederick 
P. Cabot, Joseph R. Coolidge, 3d, William 
J. Sands, Herbert Lyman, Robert H. 
Stevenson, Robert H. Hopkins, Francis L. 
Coolidge. 


At Chestnut Hill Meeting-House 

Services will be held under the auspices 
of the Worcester Conference in the Chest- 
nut Hill Meeting-House, Millville, Mass., 
as follows: August 3, at 4 P.M., preacher, 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen, of Uxbridge, 
Mass.; August 10, at 4 p.m., Rev Charles 
J. Staples, of Northboro, Mass. The edifice 
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was erected in 1769 and has marked archi- 
tectural features of interest. Its rongh- 
hewn timbers are in sharp contrast with 
its beautitul high pulpit and sounding 
board. Special arrangements are being 
made for vocal and instrumental music 
reminiscent of services a generation ago 
in the old church, when people from miles 
around gathered there on summer Sunday 
afternoons to hear Rey. Carlton Staples. 


Report Activity and Growth 
at Middleboro, Mass., Church 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Middleboro, Mass., a 
healthy condition was reported by all de- 
partments of the church. The treasurer 
reported all bills paid, all pledges paid, a 
small balance in the treasury, and $800 in 
outstanding notes paid. As a result of 
the Laymen’s League chapter efforts, the 
entire budget for the coming year is al- 
ready pledged. The church was painted 
on the outside in the autumn and it is 
hoped to renovate the interior during the 
coming year. Sunday morning attendance 
has increased one hundred per cent. 

The minister, Rey. Clara Cook Helvie, 
reported seventeen new members and three 
returned to the active list. The League, 
which was inactive for several years, re- 
sumed activity in January and now has 
twenty-two members. Features of the past 
church year were the “Friendly Hours” on 
Sunday evenings, the Y. P. R. U. forums 
on Middleboro problems, both deseribed in 
a former issue of THr RercGister, and the 
observance of Alliance, Laymen’s, Chil- 
dren’s, and Young People’s Sundays. 

The officers who guided the church 
through its successful year were re- 
elected: Arthur H. Tripp, president; 
Myron L. Hinckley, clerk; Granville BE. 
Tillson, treasurer; William W. Brackett, 
collector; William L. Soule, Mrs. Marion 
G. Pratt, and Mrs. Elizabeth Southwick, 
Parish Committee members. 


During Mr. Argow’s Pastorate 

During the nine-year pastorate of Rey. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow at the People’s 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 333 new 
members have been added, the average 
attendance has increased 164 per cent, 
the number of subscribers has grown 146 
per cent, and all organizations of the 
parish have grown in membership and 
financial strength. Mr. Argow has delivered 
567 addresses aside from his sermons, 
written 1,269 articles, spoken to a total 
of 394,000 people, and traveled 63,780 miles 
to keep appointments. He recently accepted 
a call to the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Bi_itericA, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish Church, the parish 
voted to tiave the inside of the church 
completely redecorated during the summer 
months. ‘There was a drive for funds 
carried on in the parish this spring, and 
nearly $20,000 has been pledged. Of this 
amount $10,000 will be devoted to the re- 
decoration work. The remainder will be 
used for running expenses to increase 
the working budget of the church in the 
next five years, 
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A Modern Theism and 
the Humanistic Movement 
(Continued from page 603) 


law of spiritual being. The law cannot 
be broken. Man breaks himself in his dis- 
obedience, because the law holds. “What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” The moral law cannot be deceived 
or evaded, because it is an expression of 
Reality. It is something more than a mat- 
ter of expediency or of good taste or of 
a social convention. It is a law of life. Man 
must discover it and obey it. The “must” is 
the Divine Intention. The “ought” is the 
moral urge within him from which man, 
cannot escape. The universe cares so much 
that both rewards and penalties are in- 
volyed in acts themselves, and teach the 
lesson that the way of the happy and 
abundant life is the way of obedience; 
that the way of obedience is always open, 
that it is always better to be true than 
false, better to be right than wrong, better 
to be fraternal than selfish. 

The Cosmic Intention is that you do your 
best, do it yourself, do it with your own 
powers, do it with your own spirit, in tune 
with ail that is good and true and beauti- 
ful, and with your spirit at one with the 
laws of spiritual being. When you do that, 
the Divine Intention for you has been 
done. Such a realization is a transcendent 
inspiration. It is humanism plus. 

Suppose something happens to darken 
your sky. If the universe is mere mechan- 
ieal force, what you make of your trial 
is of no concern whatever to it. Both you 
and your trial are of no concern whatever 
to it. If, however, you can close your eyes 
and look into your soul’s depths and sense 
the fact that the universe cares, that it 
is not too big to care, that the One is 
immanent, present, closer to your trial 
than your own thoughts about it, you 
have a challenge, an inspiration, an en- 
couragement to stand fast and to be stead- 
fast, in the glory of having fulfilled the 
Divine Intention. The victorious assertion 
of your own ideal of yourself has gained 
something sublimely and _ everlastingly 
worth while. It is a moving inspiration 
for every effort and sacrifice to feel that 
they are thus taken up into a Cosmic Order 
and given permanent and immortal value. 

To the modern theist there is a cosmic 
significance to the inner life of man. The 
glory of man’s life, his struggle for the 
truth and for the highest way, is like- 
wise a cosmic glory. AS man grows, he 
grows toward the Most High. His destiny 
is a cosmic destiny, a matter of cosmic 
concern. As he co-operates with the Cosmic 
Intention, the Power is in him and back 
of him, as Lincoln said to the ministers 
who implored him to say that he felt 
confident that God was on his side. What 
he hoped to do was find out God's side and 
to get on that side. 

It is a comfort to realize that a Divine 
Intelligence rules the cosmic order. It is 
an inspiration to feel that the Divine In- 
tention is expecting our bravest and best. 
When we fulfill that expectation, we are 
on its side. Then we can feel with some 
assurance that our triumph is still fur- 
ther cherished in that Intention as a step 
in the development of an immortal career. 
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Dorchester, England, Mayor Greets 


First Parish in Dorchester, Boston 


At tercentenary service commemorating arrival of “Mary and John” 


AYO Enomas i. "H. 

Dorchester, England, attired in the 
red robe of his office, and wearing the 150- 
year-old gold mayor’s chain, brought greet- 
ings of his townsfolk to a tercentenary 
celebration service at the First’ Parish Uni- 
tarian Chnreh in Dorchester, Mass., held 
June 1. He and other officials of Dorches- 
ter England, were guests at the week’s 
tercentenary celebration in the Massachu- 
setts community. This was the’ second ter- 
centenary service in the First Parish 
Church, and it commemorated the landing 
of the members of this parish in the ship 
Mary and John 300 years ago, as the for- 
mer seryice had celebrated the sailing 
from England. 

A feature of the service was the presen- 
tation to the Church by Deputy Mayor 
EK. W. Tilley of Dorchester, England, of 
a table, the oak in which is three hundred 
years old and the top of which is com- 
posed of tessera from old Roman pave- 
ments in Dorchester, England, betwéen 
1,600 and 1,900 years old. Mr. Tilley also 
presented Mrs. Fifield King, whom he 
had met in England while she was visiting 
there, with a stand made from the same 
oak. 

Mayor Wheeler and his deputation made 
two visits to the First Parish Church, 
that Sunday. They attended the morning 
service, at which Prof. William Wallace 
Fenn of the: Theological School in Har- 
vard University preached the sermon and 
President Louis C. Cornish of the American 
Unitarian Association and Dr. Christopher 
R. Eliot assisted in the service. The visi- 
tors sat ss members of the congregation 
at the morning service, but at the after- 
noon service Mayor Wheeler and Deputy 
Mayor Tilley spoke. 

Mayor Wheeler read a message from the 
congregation of St. Peter’s Church, Dor- 
chester, England, to the congregation of 
the First Parish Church. He said that the 


members of his party could not help won-, 


dering as they traveled across the Atlantic, 
in regard to the privations and sufferings 
that the settlers of Dorchester must have 
endured when they came over in 1630 on 
the Mary und John. 

The arrival of the Puritans here was 
not only America’s gain but the whole 
world’s as well, he declared. “May this 
visit to your shores be not only the means 
of further cementing the close ties which 
bind us together, but may it everlastingly 
bind us together!” he said. “And then let 
us go ever farther and say that eventually 
may the four corners of the earth be 
cemented.” 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 


welcomed the visitors on behalf of him- 
Lieutenant-, 
Governor William S. Youngman repre-, 


self and his congregation. 
sented Governor Allen. ’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor cited the bitter 
persecution of three hundred years ago 
which prompted the settlers of Dorchester 
to leave England, and pointed out thet the 


Wheeler of. 


Mary and John arrived here a month be- 
fore Governor John Winthrop arrived with 
bis party on the Arbeila. He traced the 
history of Dorchester and referred to it 
as the mother town of Boston. He also 
pointed out that the first public school 
in America, supported by public taxation, 
was founded there. 

Major Charles T. Harding, election com- 
missioner of the City of Boston, repre- 
sented Mayor Curley. He emphasized the 
great heritage handed down to the people 
of Dorchester by the early settlers of 1630. 
He asked the visitors to take back with 
them the spirit of the people of Boston, 
namely loyalty to government and to God. 

Rey. Stanley Ross Fisher of Wellesley, 
Mass., declared that the greatest gift of 
the Puritans was discipline for freedom. 
He said that what we need to-day is dis- 
cipline in order that we may bear the 
new freedom in which we are living. 

Rey. Henry Lismer Short of Cambridge, 
England, also spoke, bringing greetings 
from Wnglish Unitarians. Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, formerly minister of the church, 
assisted in the service. The benediction 
was pronoimeed by Mr. Hudson. 


Donations Asked to Shorten 
“Country Week” Waiting List 


Each year, “Country Week” of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Y. M. C. U. has ministered to 
a greater number, and the work has grown 
until now not only are mothers with little 
children boarded on farms but ‘Country 
Week” maintains two camps for boys, 
three camps for girls, a camp for self- 
supporting girls, and a seaside cottage 
used for daily picnics and week-end parties. 

More funds are needed, that none of 
these be disappointed this coining summer 
and that the sad waiting list so long last 
season may be shortened. Twelve dollars 
pays the board and transportation of one 
person for two weeks. 

For over half a century, “Country Week” 
has been giving to little children and their 
tired, work-worn mothers a taste of life 
in the healing sunshine and fresh air of 
the country, away from the heat and 
temptations of the city pavements. 

Donations should be sent to William H. 
Brown, Vice-President, Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., marked for “The Country 
Week’. Receipts will be promptly returned. 


Preachers at Newport, R.I. 


For summer services at the Channing 
Memorial Church in Newport, R.I., the 
minister, Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, is 
preaching during July and on August 3. 
The schedule thereafter is: August 10, 
Rey. Daniel M. Wilson; August 17, Rev. 
George Gilmour; August 24, Rev. William 
S. Jones ; August 31, Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—During the past 
year, 110 persons have signed the mem- 
bership roll of the First Unitarian Church. 
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Ordained Mr. Withington 


In First Parish Church Cambridge, Mass., 
to be assistant minister at Pasadena 
Robert C. Withington of Cambridge, 

Mass., was ordained to the ministry of 

the liberal religion at a service, June 15, 

in the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 

of which he is a member. 

Those who participated in the service 
were Rev. Robert J. Raible, Peterboro, 
N.H., formerly assistant minister at the 
First Parish Church, who read the Scrip- 
tures: Rey. Ralph E. Bailey, minister of 
the church, responsive readings; Philip 
P. Sharples. Cambridge, announcement of 
the vote to ordain Mr. Withington; Dr. 
Clayton R. Bowen, professor of New Testa- 
ment interpretation and librarian at Mead- 
ville Theological School, ordination ser- 
mon;'Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
Meadville Theological School, ordination 
prayer; Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, re- 
port of the Unitarian Fellowship Com- 
mittee; Rey. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the right hand of fel- 
lowship; benediction, Mr. Withington. 

Mr. Withington goes to Pasadena, Calif., 
August 15, to become assistant minister of 
the Union Liberal Church, of which Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares is to be minister. He 
has just been graduated from Meadville 
Theological School in Chicago, Ill. For the 
past two years he has been student pastor 
at the Unitarian Church at Shelbyville, 
Ill., and during the two previous summers 
he filled the pulpit at Ocean Point, Maine, 
and Detroit, Mich. He is a native of New 
York City. 

Before entering Meadville he had been 
graduate@ from the College of _ Business 
Administration of Boston University, and 
he was in business for two years before 
entering upon his preparation for the 
ministry. Mr. Withington grew up in the 
Cambridge church in which his ordination 
took place, and for some years he was 
head of the Boy Scout troop there. He was 
also interested in the work of the church 
school. Several times he has occupied the 
pulpit of the First Parish Church. 


Preachers at Long Beach 


Forthcoming preachers for summer sery- 
ices at the First Unitarian Church in 
Long Beach. Cafif., are: July 20, Richard 
Hall, Meadville student, speaking on “The 
Religious Persecutions in Russia”; July 
27, A. W. Branch, on ‘Religion and Busi- 
ness’; August 3, Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield ; 
August 10, Ben Taylor; August 17, Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake; August 24, Rev. James 
Cc. Coleman. Dr. Tasman Carey, formerly 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Syd- 
ney, Australia, preached July 6, and Dr. 
Marshall L. Mertins spoke July 13 on 
“Gandhi and the Uprising in India”. 


Called to Barnstable, Mass. 


Rey. Anita Trueman Pickett of Brock- 
ton, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Barnstable, Mass., church, known as the 
Congregational Church and Society of the 
East Precinct. Her service began July 1. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In any nation which 
aspires to lasting 


self-government 
the people must 
respect their own 
LAWS 


This Reduction Hurts 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

The pension paid to our ministers by 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society has 
had to be reduced for the first time in 
twenty-three years. All other years we 
have been able to maintain the pension 
at the previous sum paid, or to increase 
it. Now it has had to be marked down 
from the $725 paid last year, the highest 
sum yet, to $680, the lowest amount in 
three years. 

It is difficult for many persons to realize 
that even a reducton of $45 means a lower- 
ing of the standard of living for many on 
the pension list—going without a new 
suit of clothes, cutting off some magazine, 
or some other painful form of economy. 
Many ministers who have done valuable 
work for long years in our smaller but 
important churches have had little oppor- 
tunity to save much money. To them every 
dollar of the pension counts, and every 
reduction hurts. 

The reduction in the contributions to 
the pension fund is, of course, accidental. 
There have been so many drives for money 
during the last year that, as is usual in 
such circumstances, the annual contribu- 
tions for pensions fell off. During other 
drives for denominational causes, the 
extra amounts coming in from the first 
Campaign and the Unitarian Foundation 
have enabled the pension society to avoid 
reducing the pension. But this year no 
such resources were available. 

We feel sure that just as soon as our 
friends hear of this reduction in the 
modest pension paid, they will want to 
come to the relief of our aged ministers. 
If contributions the past year had been 
about $3,200 more, no reduction would 
have been necessary. Another year 
churches, societies, and generous indi- 
viduals, which have omitted to give as 
usual this year, will again come to our 
support. All that is needed is that our 
people shall have the situation brought 
before them. and it is for this purpose that 
we send you this letter. 

Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary. 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


India Sends Greetings 
To the Editor of Ther CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 
The members and representatives of all 
the churches of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
Unitarian Union asked me at their Annual 
Meeting, which was held at Mawpat to 
convey their fraternal greetings and best 
wishes to you and to your readers, with 
the hope that your love and sympathy will 
ever be with them in their effort and work 
for the Unitarian faith. 
K. Saraeant, Sccretary, 
Unitarian Union, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years’ experience show 
that Laymen’s League 
chapters which are rep- 


resented at their con- 


ventions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Conven- 
tion will be held at 


LENOX, MASS., SEPT. 19-21 


Arrange for delegates now so that 
they can plan ahead to avoid conflict- 
ing engagements. Send their names 


to the 
Unitarian Laynen’s League 


S1xTEHN BxHAcon StTREBT, BOSTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1980. 


For information address 
President Sypnuy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religien and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Ruriepon, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIn M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 


All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
THE Christian INEXPENSIVE 
ase INION VACATI ONS 
For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY. Inquire at 
48 Boylston Street HUBbard 1122 
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“Mouse” Croy 
(Continued from page 607) 


from end to end of the island. Everyone 
knew the almost uncontrollable propen- 
sity of Lewis to get into trouble. He 
would be exactly the one to go in there 
and get caught. Anxiety deepened as the 
tide rose higher and higher. The situation 
was trying enough for Miss Warner. 
What could be done? How helpless every- 
one was! In fifteen minutes or less the 
tide would be nearly to the roof. How sud- 
denly and terrible the holiday had changed 
into a time of supense and despair! If 
those two little boys were in there—and 
where else could they be—what help was 
there for them? 

Then someone shouted that a boat was 
pulling around Whaleback Point. Every- 
one looked, and, sure enough, there was 
a boat—the one the boys’ father had left 
that morning for the party to use. The 
craft contained one person. It came nearer, 
swung west, and made directly for the 
fast disappearing entrance. 

“He’s going to pull in!” a boy shouted. 

“He'll never do it!” cried another. “The 
tide will squeeze him to the roof in ten 
minutes!” 

“Who is it?’ Miss Warner asked, shad- 
ing her eyes. “He mustn’t go in there— 
it’s a death trap!” 

Then a keen-eyed boy shouted: “It’s 
‘Mouse’—it’s ‘Mouse’ Croy! By George, he 
is going in! If he pulls into that cave 
he’s a ‘goner’.” 

Meantime, Ted, down in the boat, was 
attending strictly to business. He heard 
the shouts from the rocks, but paid no 
attention. He reversed his position on 
the thwart, faced the bow so that he 
could see where he was going, and bend- 
ing to his oars thrust the craft through 
the narrowing aperture and disappeared. 

“And he’d run from a mouse”, exclaimed 
Fred Barrett, shaking his head. “There’s 
not another boy or man, either, in Herring 
Cove who would have done that.” 

“Oh, why did he do it!” exclaimed Miss 
Warner. “If what people say of that cave 
is true, he’ll never come out. And I’ve got 
tc tell the parents. We’re helpless. We 
can’t do one thing. We'll just have to 
wait until the tide ebbs again, and then 
the men will have to search. .That’s one 
of the bravest deeps ever done on this 
coast. Only a miracle can save him.” 

Not many slept at Herring Cove that 
night; and long before it was time for 
the tide to ebb out of Mystery Cave, half 
the population were waiting in the dark, 
on the island, clustered here and there 
en the rocks about the cavern. It seemed 
is if never before had such dismal groans 
and complainings rumbled up through the 
fissures in the cliff as the tide surged 
deep down beneath their feet. Those were 
anxious moments. What would the next 
hour reveal? The sky became faintly pink. 
In the glow the ocean stretched away vast 
and lonely. Steadily the tide ebbed away 
from beach and bowlder. The roof of the 
cave was exposed. The opening widened 
—a few inches—a foot—two feet; and 
then, as the sun showed its copper rim 
over the eastern sea, a boat shot out with 
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three boys in it, none the worse for their 
all-night vigil. 

Ted pulled the craft around Whaleback 
Point and beached it, while fifty eager, 
happy people gathered around. 

“How did you do it, Ted?’ asked the 
Fowler boys’ father, hugging first one of 
his rescued children and then the other. 

“Oh, I just pulled in with the tide, found 
that the cave slanted upward as I had 
guessed, left the boat at the edge of the 
water, and went looking for the boys. 
I had to go carefully, for it was almost 
pitch-dark. I shouted, and pretty soon Jj 
heard them answer. They were on their 
way out, and were some surprised when 
they learned they’d have to stay there 
all night on account of the tide having 
made. About a quarter of a mile in, the 
cave takes up, and we didn’t so much as 
get our feet wet. That’s about all, I guess.” 

“But you didn’t know the cave took up, 
Ted?’ 

“No, sir. But I guessed it must, from 
all I’d heard about it.” 

“Friends and neighbors”, exclaimed the 
yrateful fisherman, turning and facing the 
company, “we’ve learned something about 
Ted Croy we’re never going to forget. 
What do you say if, from now on, we call 
him ‘Tiger’ Croy? 

““Niger’—‘Tiger’ Croy’’, came in a shout 
that awoke the echoes from Whaleback 
Point on the north to Kettle Beach on the 
south. 

As soon as the excitement had quieted 
down, Ted took a number of boys aside: 
“T didn’t tell the others”, he explained, 
“but I shouldn’t wonder but there’s treas- 
ure in that cave. It takes away in from 
where I went, so ‘Lew’ said. Some Satur- 
day we'll organize an expedition and ex- 
plore it.” 

“You'll be leader’, said Fred Barrett. 
“A boy who can change from a ‘mouse’ 
to a ‘tiger’ as quick as you did, ought to 
be able to dig up all the gold that cave 
ean hold. What do you say, boys?” 

““Viger’ for leader’, came the unani- 
mous response. 

[All rights reserved] 


Services at Weston, Mass. 


At summer services in the First Parish 
Unitarian Church of Weston, Mass., 
preachers for the next five Sundays will 
be as follows: July 20, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Gesner; July 27, Rev. Robert T. Weston ; 
August 3, Rev. Payson Miller; August 10, 
Rev. William W. Lundell; August 17, Rev. 
Robert W. Jones. 


For Churches in Ellsworth, Maine 

Five churches of Ellsworth, Maine, 
among them the Unitarian, receive $500 
each in the will of the late Pearl S. 
Thoersen who died in Boston, Mass., 
June 5. 


Supgpury, Mass.—The First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Sudbury, Mass., is open 
to visitors Saturday afternoons during 
July and August. Beginning July 6, the 
church has also been open on alternate 
Sunday afternoons. This is a feature of 
the town’s participation in the Massachu- 
setts Tercentenary celebration. 
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Dr. Cornish Honorary Member 
of British General Assembly 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
elected an honorary member of the British 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches. The Assembly was 
formed in 1928 by the amalgamation of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the National Conference, and 
this is the first election of honorary mem- 
bers since the consolidation. Bishop George 
F. Boros cf the Transylvanian churches 
and Dr. Cornish were the only foreign 
representatives so honored. 


West Side Church Services 


The West Side Unitarian Church in New 
York City is remaining open until August 
10, the closing Sunday of the summer 
school of Columbia University. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Lon R. Call, is preaching at each 
service. 


NoRTHFIELD, Mass.—The church edifice 
of the Unitarian Society is being reno- 
vated during July and August. In the 
six months since January 1, the average 
attendance at the services has about 
doubled what it was a little more than a 
year ago, when the present minister, Rev. 
C. C. Conner, supplied for several suc- 
cessive Sundays. 


A BIG YEAR 
AT STAR ISLAND 


General Conference Registrations 
Indicate a Large Attendance 
The General Conference Program 
Is Unusually Attractive. 
Date July 26 to August 2. 
Preaching Services by Rey. Miles 
Hanson and Rey. Arthur H. Winn. 
Lectures by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Prof. Robert E. Rogers, Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Rey, Eppa- 
gunta Subbukrishnaiya, Miss Sara 
Comins and others. 
Musicale, and informal social amuse- 
ments. 


Registration fee of $3.00 should be sent 
with application for rooms. Write to 


Miss Sara Comins 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“The country is not going to the dogs; 
it is going to work.’’—Review of Reviews. 


“What's an optimist, Dad?” “A man who 


buys grass seed and a lawn mower at 
the same time.” 


Here a massacre of 450,000 Christians 
took place, 126 B.c. 
Caption in a Hollywood magazine. 


Late loiterer 
offsher, I 
wanna get home an’ hear it.” 


to officer: “Lemme go, 
jush made a radio speech an’ I 
—Life. 


Income Tax Collector: “I can’t stand 
this tooth another half- ee all the 
dentists around here know me!” 

—Hverybody’s. 


Rose: “You said this blanket is all wool, 
and it is plainly marked cotton.” 

Wilson: ‘“‘Well, you see, we marked it 
that way to fool the moths.” 


It is easy to identify the owner of the 
ear; he is the one who, after you pull 
the door shut, always opens it again and 
slams it harder.—Hpworth Herald. 


runt like you a wild 
animal trainer?’ “My small size is the 
secret of my success. The lions are wait- 
ing for me to grow a little larger.” 

—Pitt Panther. 


“What! A little 


Mistress: “I can see a spider web in the 
corner, Ethel! To what do you attribute 


that?’ Maid: “To a spider, ma’am.” 
—Travaso, Rome. 
“Women, in my opinion, are different 


now from what they used to be.” “How’s 
that?’ “There’s my daughter for instance 


—she’s taking up the law, whereas her 
mother always lays it down.” 


—Border Cities Star. 


An essayist declares that there is no 
bigger nuisance than the man who arrives 


late at a theater. Managers maintain, 

however, that he is infinitely preferable 

to the man who stays away altogether. 
—The Humorist. 


said the young miss as she 
inspected Granny’s wedding ring. ‘What 
heavy, unwieldly things those were fifty 
years ago!” “Yes, dear’, said Granny. 
“But you must remember that in my day 
they were made to last a lifetime.” 
—Montreal Star. 


“Heavens !” 


Maid (to 
“There are 
with vacuum-cleaners. 
rs rem dea pr to give demonstrations.” 
Mistress: “ I sent for them. Put them 
in different rooms and tell them to get 
busy.”—Humorist (London). 


spring-cleaning mistress) : 
half-a-dozen men downstairs 
They say they have 


Yes, 


An Army junior had a quiz in science. 
The question was: “Define a bolt and a 
nut and explain the difference, if any.” 
The boy wrote: “A bolt is a thing like a 
stick of hard metal such as iron, with a 
square bunch on one end and a lot of 
scratching wound around the other end. 
A nut is similar to a hole, only just the 
opposite, being a hole in a little chunk of 
iron sawed off short with wrinkles around 


the inside of the hole.”—2Hachange. 
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DO WE WANT MINISTERS? 


We appoint a committee to urge young 
men to become ministers; and then we 
we really yalue ministers 
the slender pension for 


show how 


by reducing 


aged ministers from $725 of last year 
to $680 this year. 


Are we hypocrites, or 
forgetting pen- 
sions this year because of the many 
money? The right answer 
can only be given to this question bv 
promptly retrieving the error, by send- 
ing in generous contributions this fiscal 
year, so as to bring the pension back 
to a respectable amount. 


are we only careless, 


drives for 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION Socmty 


| Rey. Rospert 8. Lorine, Secretary 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON = 


Shae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms witb bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 

Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 

156 STUART STREET BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 


The 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Rey. Sidney S. Robbins will 
preach. All seats free at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur, D.D. President of Pacific 
Unitarian School for the ministry. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The chureh will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 A.m., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at-SOth 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.M. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


PORTLAND, MAINBE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D. will preach July 27. 
Summer visitors welcome. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cénts xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5-14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EveLyn 
Woop, 387 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 


Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Estab- 


Nshed 1890. Licensed. 


